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Murphy, Founder and Director 
of CSPA, has just returned 
from overseas service with the 
Allied Military Government. 








Tips on Reporting 


By IRA L. BAKER 


Needham-Broughton School 
Raleigh, N. C. 


HIS subject I shall treat as practi- 
cally as possible with little of the 
theory, substituting  in- 
stead “tips” or suggestions made available 


so-called 


to. the reporters and other staff members 
on our paper, The Hi-Times. I can’t even 
guarantee that what follows will even be 
tips for you because they are neither ex- 
clusive nor new; but they have helped us 
to acquire more acceptable reporting in a 
manner reflected best by the circulation fig- 
ures. 

The Hon. Josephus Daniels, editor of 
the Raleigh News and Observer and former 
Secretary of the Navy, recently admonished 
a group of our reporters to “read your 
head full and write yourself empty.” Too 
many reporters do not read even the ex- 
changes to say nothing of reputable daily 
papers. They should read critically observ- 
ing such techniques as subject matter, or- 
ganization, style, and point of view. 

The CSPA Journalism Syllabus reminds 
us: “The habit of regular intelligent news- 
paper reading is the beginning of wisdom 
in newswriting and reporting.” 

So much scholastic reporting is void of 
authenticity because of a lack of picture 
words and an over-abundance of empty 
wordiness. To them, every meeting is al- 
ways “held”, and invariably “interesting.” 


A 


that means getting a person’s full or com- 
plete name and address, do it. We have 
available to our staff, as you probably do, 


GOOD reporter gets all the news, 
gets it first, and gets it straight. If 


the names of all students in school, listed 
by home room, as well as a roster of the 
faculty. A city and telephone directory, 
several if possible, should be standard news 
room equipment. 

Accuracy does not end with merely list- 
ing correctly a series of names; facts are 
equally important. Whether the club met 
in the gymnasium or in the auditorium is 
important. Inaccurate news is worthless. 
There should be no guessing, and a reporter 
who resorts to that kind of journalism can- 
not be tolerated. While libel suits are un- 
common in high school publications, they 
are by no means improbable. 

Since our paper is a monthly, it is nec- 
essary to urge the reporters to play-up as 


much as possible advance news. True, this 
is the hardest kind to obtain, but it is, on 
the other hand, the best test of a reporter’s 
initiative and ingenuity. Success in running 
down advance stories is best accomplished, 
we have found, by having definite areas or 


There 


are, say, one or two persons designated ex- 


beats assigned to each news man. 


clusively for clubs, with the definite under- 
standing that they are to know all the 
clubs in school, know their officers, meet- 
ing times and places, be on particularly 
friendly terms with all the so-called club 
reporters, and above all, stay at least a 
month ahead on news of club plans for 
meetings and activities. This policy of as- 
signing the same reporter to a beat estab- 
lishes confidence in him, and makes him re- 
sponsible to his beat for everything appear- 
ing in print about the organization. The 
rather general habit of being skeptical of 
news scribes is prevalent even in high 
school. Such a condition is an indictment 
rather than a compliment, a situation that 
may have arisen because of inaccurate re- 


porting. 
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never forgets an error though he may never 
mention the correct facts. 

Most reporters shrink from writing an 
editorial, but many of their news stories 
are liberally sprinkled with their own opin- 
ions. The absence of opinionated news is 
the basis for the freedom of the American 
press. When one begins digressing from 
facts he invites disrespect from his readers, 
Stick to the facts then, that means who, 
when, where, why, and sometimes how. Of 
course, in reporting sports events, or re- 
viewing plays, more leniency is allowed be- 
cause a by-line may accompany the article 
in which case the writer is held responsible 
for his own opinions. 

The life insurance salesman usually car. 
ries an extra policy in his pocket—just in 
case; the doctor invariably has his ther- 
mometer, and the minister his Testament. 
Why should not the reporter be ever alert 
and ready for spot news by having pencil 
and small notebook available at a moment’s 
notice. 


— one of our reporters ar- 
rived at school unusually early only 
to observe the unusual phenomenon of an 
old and tattered Confederate flag flutter. 
ing bravely in the early morning breeze. 

“Why,” he asked himself, “should that 
flag be there and who could have hung it 
unnoticed?” 

He learned that one of the _ history 
classes had a club named “Rebels of the 
Stars and Bars,” and that one of the new 
“northern” members had been made to raise 
the Confederate flag early that morning as 
an initiation stunt. Of course, the flag was 
down when this reporter returned to the 
flag pole at the end of the first period, 
but he should worry since he already had 
a good story. Needless to say, this story 
was one of the best features in the last 
issue of the paper, and all because the re- 
porter was alert. If only I could get more 
of them to do that. 

My last tip to reporters is to be ethical, 
fair, and considerate in all that you do and 
write. 

Don’t write a one-sided story, but get 


both sides. 


reputations for the sake of making a story 


Do not sacrifice feelings ot 


interesting or amusing. Never quote with- 
out first securing permission, and most of 
all, never violate a confidence. 

In conclusion, I think I can summarize 
all these so-called “tips” in one brief sen- 


tence: the reporter knows and practices his 


ABC’s of journalism; they are accuracy, 
brevity, and clearness. Good luck to you in 
your attempts, and may you succeed. 
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Training Cub Reporters 


USTODIANS of the school’s tra- 
dition, writers of its history, guard- 
ians of its reputation and upholders 

of its ethics are the staff of the school 
paper. The student journalists are the 
lawyers who plead for their little commu- 
nity, the tribunal before whom its life 
No- 


where in the school is it as necessary to 


passes in review for praise or censure. 


fill positions of great trust with thoze who 
are most worthy, alert, intelligent, and able. 
More good and more harm can be done 
by the editors of the publication than by 
any other group. In selecting them, there- 
fore, it is vital to use some system that 
will sift the chaff from the wheat, for the 
senior staff members and the adviser can 
afford to take only the best. It is a mighty 
responsibility, that of training the new re- 
cruits for the school paper. 

The novices or cubs are students from 
any class, freshman to senior, who have 
not yet been permanently accepted on the 
staff. Their names are generally not in- 
cluded on the masthead, and they are not 
expected to assume direct responsibility. 
These newcomers are on probation to de- 
termine whether or not they are capable of 
further journalistic work. 

Any system of training should have three 
functions: first, to ascertain whether the 
cub is suitable for permanent membership 
in the pack from a mental, and 
social standpoint; second, to instill into him 
the spirit and ideals of the organization; 
and third, to teach him the methods and 
material of journalism. The order in which 
these are placed is deliberate and significant. 
If at any time during his novitiate there is 
evidence of lack of any of the following: 
loyalty, courtesy, cooperation, initiative, or 
willingness to assume responsibility, it is a 


moral, 
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By PRISCILLA M. ZINK 


Adviser, Harding Spectator 
Harding High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


waste of time to continue journalistic in- 
struction. If there are other interests much 
stronger than the interest in the paper, the 
candidate is likely to be poor material. If 
the cub has none of the positive qualities 
which make for a good reporter—the ability 
to sense the dramatic, a nose for news, a 
flair for language, a knack for feature writ- 
ing, conscientious accuracy, or the liveliness 
and vitality that make for the good col- 
umnist, then he is not apt to be valuable. 
Probably no candidate will have all of these 
characteristics, but any one of them de- 
veloped strongly or any combination of 
them may make a good reporter. Lack of 
all of them, however, shows poor back- 
ground. By proper methods the adviser 
should be able to ascertain the presence of 
these mental and moral attributes. 


— any preliminary work should 


engender the right attitude and 
spirit—an almost religious sense of obliga- 
tion toward the paper and the school it 
represents. The young journalist should 
be taught that his duty is to present the 
best side of the student body and of the 
faculty. Since the history of the school is 
written in the publication, the cub should 
learn the necessity for extreme tact in the 
selection of material to appear in print in 
whatever department. 
ing: 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes 

fall back dead, 
But God Himself can’t kill what once 


is said. 


There is an old say- 


How much more is this true of what ap- 
pears in print! 
The staff member is the representative of 


the paper inside the school and out. He 
must learn to behave with courtesy to oth- 


ers and with self-respect—to create a good 
To all he must be affable, but 


as a journalist he must have neither friends 


impression. 
nor enemies. The paper cannot play up 
any one group at the expense of any other. 

Very early in his training the cub should 
sense the need for absolute unity of front 
on the part of the publication, from the 
advicer down to the youngest recruit. He 
must listen to but never participate in criti- 
cism of the paper among outside groups, 
but in the privacy of the editorial room he 
should be always ready to voice constructive 
comment. For on the school paper, far 
more than on the most active athletic team 
there must be complete loyalty. Rudyard 
Kipling, himself a newspaper man, might 
have been speaking of the law of jour- 
nalism and not that of the jungle when he 
said: 

“As the creeper that girdles the tree-trunk 

the Law runneth forward and back... 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, 

and the strength of the Wolf is the 
Pack.” 
For “Wolf” read “Cub” and there is a 
fine rule for new reporters. 

Another journalist, Benjamin Franklin, 
remarked on a non-editorial occasion, “We 
must all hang together or assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” This is too 
frequently appropriate for at some time 
every hand, administration, faculty, and stu- 
dents (singly and collectively), is against 
the school paper. Occasionally they all 
seem to be against it at the same time. 
Then only in staff unity is there strength. 

Finally, the third function of training is 
entirely practical; to teach the preliminary 
methods and material of journalism. First 
of all the need for accuracy, in facts, in 
names, and in presentation—that is in gram- 


One 





mar and style. The cub must learn to get 
The first 
of the deadly sins is to be inaccurate; the 
Originality 
can never be developed, but many a prom- 


material rapidly and invariably. 
second is to say “I couldn’t.” 


ising young journalist is not a budding 
genius—he is simply energetic and willing. 
The 
newspaper diction and literary composition 


The 
cub should finally have an opportunity to 


difference between terse condensed 


should be brought to his attention. 


visit a modern newspaper, and should have 
a superficial idea of the way in which his 
own publication goes to press. 


OW comes the question of how to 

go about this very comprehensive pro- 
gram of analysis and training: how to de- 
termine the place of the cub on the paper 
or whether he belongs on it at all. 


On the Spectator we have tried several 
methods. One which was interesting, though 
not entirely satisfactory, was developed just 
As far as 
I know the idea was original with us, and 
Each week 


one of the senior editors spoke to the group 


for sophomores and freshmen. 
we used it for only one year. 


of candidates for staff membership on some 
phase of newspaper work. A discussion pe- 
riod followed. The first page editor talked 
briefly about the technique of planning and 
setting up the paper; the headline editor 
entered into rules for writing headlines, type 
styles and sizes; the art editor spoke on 
the making of cuts, stereotypes, and the 
sort of photograph which can be used for 
the best sports 
sketched the ethics and rules governing 


illustration; the editor 
sports writing—and so on down the line. 
The entire group was taken through the 
local paper so that they could see it in 
operation. 


Each week the youngsters brought in 
copy of some sort. Sometimes they worked 
on regular assignments. At other times 


they presented original selections. 


The advantage of this method was that 
the cubs had a fairly comprehensive idea 
of the work of editing the paper as a whole. 
This was necessary since the school oper- 
ates on a double session and the freshmen 
and many of the sophomores who attend in 
the afternoons would otherwise be unable 
to get any glimpse of the actual genesis of 
the publication. Another good feature was 
that the cubs could write rather freely and 
were given an opportunity to discuss what 
they had written and hear a criticism of it. 
The editors got more from it than their 


Two 


pupils in many cases, for it forced them 
to read more or less extensively around 
their topics in preparation for the discussion 
period following the talks, and they learned 
considerable from this study. 


The disadvantages, however, far out- 
weighed the value received from this rather 
formal method of instruction; that is why at 
the end of a year we adopted another sys- 
tem. Obviously there was no opportunity 
to form a real estimate of the loyalty, re- 
sponsibility, tact, energy, leadership, or will- 
ingness to cooperate of any of the candi- 
dates. Nor was there any way of determin- 
ing whether he could work with the group 
Also such 
training was superficial and Pope was very 
little 


—an important consideration. 


right when he remarked that “A 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Not even 
a journalism class running for a full year 
can give any adequate idea of so vast a 
topic—the summaries prepared by the stu- 
dent editors were hardly more than sug- 
gestive. Finally there was slight oppor- 
tunity for association with older staff mem- 
bers who show the devotion to the ideals of 
the school and the paper which the new 
recruit should emulate. 


bE OR these reasons we have now adopted 

another method. Freshmen and sopho- 
mores interested in the paper after qualify- 
ing under the general rules for staff mem- 
bership (we are not discussing staff selec- 
tion) begin to work with the column edi- 
tors. That sounds strange. Doesn’t it? 
This is the reason: the most popular and 
generally read part of the Spectator are the 
columns—“Through the Keyhole” edited by 
girls and written largely for girls, and 
“Whaddya Know” written by the managing 
editor and typically a column of news items. 
Neither permits boy-girl comment—this is 


the rule of the editors, not the adviser. 
By submitting material for the column, 
the youngsters first of all get to know the 
senior staff members and have to work with 
them. This association is most desirable as 
no senior who is not superior is retained on 
the staff of the paper. Next the cubs learn 
what is news and what can be printed. The 
column editors are most fastidious about 
material which they will accept. It is en- 
tirely up to them whether a given bit will 
be included or not, and in an amazingly 
short time the youngest candidate learns 
to write tersely about interesting topics, for 
it is quite a triumph when one of his con- 
tributions appears under “Freshman Notes.” 


These youngsters come into the staff room 
freely during their study periods and get 
the atmosphere, for they linger there, some- 
times just watching, sometimes doing an er- 
rand or checking a bit of material for the 
older students, who seem to enjoy explain- 
ing to them the way the paper works. 


During the first half year of training 


(freshmen are not admitted usually until 
the second semester) no effort is made to 
work on anything except the gathering of 
news. Sometimes a cub becomes ambitious 
and hands in an original poem or a short 
feature. That sort of work goes directly 
If it is pub. 

From time 


to the adviser for comment. 
lished, the cub gets a by-line. 
to time the column editors discuss their pro- 
teges. This is not formal until the end 
of the year, when the adviser usually asks 
for a report on them. 

Cartoonists and photographers have none 
of this preparatory work. Their fields are 
specialized and they may submit material at 
any time. If enough of their work is ac- 


cepted, they are admitted to the staff. 


OR most of the students, however, the 
weeding out process begins with the 
sophomore year. Sophomores are trained in 
accuracy. They are given work to do like 
checking spelling of names in the files, veri- 
fying information, making sure of dates by 
reference to back volumes of the paper, or 
listing facts like the number of twins in 
the building. They learn by experience how 
often and how carefully data must be veri- 
fied. They also begin to write short news 
articles for fillers, brief informative bits 
which require nothing much in the way of 
organization. By this time the cub’s par- 
ticular talent, if he has any, becomes clear, 
and he begins to specialize. He may go 
with older reporters for interviews, or be 
sent to members of the faculty for infor- 
mation. That means that he must re-check 
with the teacher after the article is com- 
pleted, for most informative articles re- 
ceived from the faculty are sent back for 
initialing after they have been written up. 
One or two students remain as assistants 
on the columns as that task is very difficult 
and usually requires at least a year of 
preparation. This completes the training of 
the underclassmen. 
Only a very few of the students come to 
us so early or remain so long as four years 
with the staff. Juniors or seniors are often 


admitted. The juniors go through much 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Radio and the School Press 


By FATHER CHRISTOPHER E. FULLAM, O.S.B., M.A. 


St. Vincent Preparatory School 
Latrobe, Pa. 


OMEONE has said that if St. Paul 

were alive today, he would be a jour- 
We might amend that by 
saying that he would be a radio-journalist. 


nalist. 


Just a few years ago, professional news- 
papermen were so aware of the power of 
radio that they were afraid that it might 
perhaps render the newspaper obsolete. The 
newspapers three main functions, namely— 
disseminating news, offering entertainment 
in the form of short stories and feature 
columns (and we might even mention the 
comics—so recently dramatized by the ex- 
mayor of this fair city), and serving as an 
advertising medium—all these three func- 
tions have been taken over to a greater or 
lesser extent by commercial radio. Even to- 
day there are newspapers which will not 
give space to the program listings of sta- 
tions whose advertising conflicts with their 
own sphere of influence. 

In many respects radio seemed to threaten 
the very existence of the newspaper. For- 
tunately, however, American newspaper edi- 
tors were red-blooded enough to see in 
radio a challenge rather than a fatal blow; 
an opportunity, rather than a portent of 
doom. Now journalists and radio men are 
working hand in hand since they see that 
the two fields of endeavor are complemen- 
tary rather than at loggerheads with each 
other. The journalist can look upon radio 
as a means of extending the influence of the 
newspaper and the broadcaster sees in the 
press a strong right arm. 

So much then as a background against 
which to project the question of radio and 
the school press. The role of radio in the 
school press can be best determined from 
looking at the objectives of school jour- 
nalism. 


W'* study journalism in high school or 
college in order to gain some appre- 
ciation of the following points: 
First: Accurate writing—Get the facts 
and get them straight. 
Second: 


learn to rule personal opinions and preju- 


The objective viewpoint—We 


dices out of our writing. 


Third: 


sible career in journalism. 


Remote preparation for a pos- 
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Fourth: Recognition of the fact that all 
news is not fit to print. That is why we 
frown on the excesses of yellow journalism. 

Fifth: Realization of the fact that Amer- 
ican journalism stands highest in the world 
because it has consistently backed the prin- 
ciple that freedom of the press does not 
mean license to print anything just to sell 
more copies of the day’s release. In other 
words, we learn that the press has definite 
responsibilities to meet. 

When we write for our school newspaper 
or magazine, we try to put these principles 
into action. They cease to be abstract theo- 
ries and we try to make them concrete 
realities. 

Now how does radio fit into the picture? 
Or rather how does the school press fit into 
the picture of commercial radio? 

First: The radio journalist has exactly 
the same responsibilities and objectives as 
the regular journalist. He must be ac- 
curate; he must be fair-minded; he must 
hew to the principle that not all news is 
worthy of broadcasting. 

Second: Radio work adds a second di- 
mension to journalism. It entails forceful, 
direct writing plus good diction and staging. 

Third: Radio time is at a premium. Dur- 
ing the war, the paper shortage taught us 
that space was at a premium and so we 
were urged to drop non-essentials such as 
cheap humor and gossip columns. On the 
radio there is always a “paper shortage.” 
Time costs from a dollar a minute in a 
small district station to $17,000 a half-hour 
on a national hook-up. We shall say some- 
thing further about the cost factor later on, 
but the essential point remains that time 
is precious. 


Fifth: 


influence ten to a hundred times. 


Radio magnifies the journalist’s 
If we 
make a mistake in our school paper, we 
affect only the readers of our paper, but 
when we go on the air, our audience is 
doubled and tripled and a tiny mistake 
will become a glaring error. 


These five points loom as rather large 
obstacles to scare away the timid journalist. 
But we should look upon them as a chal- 
lenge and do our best to take them in stride 


and eventually overcome them. The lead- 
ing schools of journalism in the country 
recognize the importance of radio-journal- 
ism and have taken steps to set up cur- 
ricula preparing their graduates for pro- 
fessional positions in the radio world as 
newscasters, script-writers, radio news edi- 
If the leading 
schools are aware of the future possibilities 
of radio-journalism, we can hardly overlook 
the opportunity to establish a program in 
our schools which will do what the news- 
paper has done in these many years. 


tors, and commentators. 


The school newspaper has been a means 
of doing three things: 

Third: Serving as 2 vocational guidance 
path to journalism as a life-career. 


Second: Providing a means of publiciz- 
ing school life and activities to the com- 
munity. 

First: Disseminating news of interest to 
students and their parents. 

Radio offers us an opportunity to do these 
things on a far greater scale, and perhaps, 
even a more dramatic and impressive one. 
The high school newspaper has been both 
a service to the school and a benefit to the 
student journalist. Through radio these 
values may be intensified. 


HE question now arises: How may 

the school journalist take advantage 
of radio? What can our school do to break 
into radio? These questions are not easy 
to answer since every school has a different 
situation with which to cope. The follow- 
ing suggestions may be used or modified 
depending on the particular problem each 
school faces: 


First of all prepare well. Commercial 
radio stations and their audiences are ac- 
customed to rather high-class professional 
work. They will make a few allowances 
for inexperience and youth, but they expect 
the best possible performance. This means 
that schools must select their best qualified 
speakers for the work and train them in the 
special techniques which broadcasting de- 
mands. 

Secondly—Size up your local situation. 
If there is a station in your community, 
arrange for an interview with the manager 
or program director and find out whether 
or not your school can obtain broadcasting 
time for a quarter of an hour a week, or 
every two weeks. Most small stations are 
required by the Federal Communications 
Commission to present from time to time 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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DIRECTOR MURPHY 
RETURNS 


After nearly four years of military service, two of them overseas, 











Lieutenant Colonel Joseph M. Murphy, founder and director of 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, has returned to civilian life 
and will resume his place as director of the Association. His first 
scheduled appearance before an Association group was the Year- 


book Conference, October 11-12. 


former work as editor of School Press Review. 


He will also take over his 


Entering the service as a captain in the Air Corps in December, 
1942, he had a varied career at air fields and colleges with aviation 
programs before going to Italy in August, 1944, for important 
work in the Allied re-education program. Following the entry of 
Allied troops, he went to Austria, being stationed in Vienna with 
the occupation forces, for similar assignments in addition to other 
military government work. He left Vienna in mid-August, 1946, 
to return to the United States. 


The Association heartily welcomes him home with the hope that 
he will quickly readjust himself to his new way of living and that 
he will soon be able to meet his many friends in the school press 
world. 
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OUR THANKS TO ALL 


Without the loyal assistance of many advisers interested in the 
work of the Association, the lot of the acting director would have 
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been a hard one during the absence of Director Joseph M. Murphy. 


It would be impossible to name all those who gave of their time 
and thought during the difficult war years, but thanks should be 
extended particularly to the Division Chairmen, who were always 
ready to give more than mere advice when their services were re- 
quested. Without their help, the conferences and conventions of 
CSPA could not have taken place. Thanks should also be extended 
to all those who participated in various CSPA meetings and to 
those who contributed articles to School Press Review. 
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CSPA MOVES ITS OFFICE 


During the summer, Columbia University authorities notified 
CSPA that the entire interior of Fayerweather Hall was to be 
remodelled, causing this Association to move to some other campus 
location, not yet decided at this writing. Meanwhile, mail ad- 
dressed to 202 Fayerweather Hall will reach its proper destination 
and receive appropriate attention. The Association’s new campus 


address will be announced as soon as possible. 
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YEARBOOK CONTEST 
RESULTS IN NEXT ISSUE 


Results of the annual Yearbook Contest are usually announced 
in the October issue, but because of the work necessary to moving 
the CSPA office to a new location, it was impossible to prepare 
them in time for the present issue. Complete results, together 
with the story of the Yearbook Conference, October 11-12, will 


appear in the next issue. 


PLANNING CONFERENCES 


The present school year will probably see a full-scale resumption 
of state and regional school press conferences, in various sections 
of the country. This Association, firmly believing in these gath- 
erings, is always glad to be of assistance to advisers interested in 
organizing such meetings and can furnish a model constitution, as 
well as suggestions for program planning and possible speakers. 

Notices of meetings and a summary of proceedings will be printed 
in School Press Review if received in time from the conference 
chairman or secretary. 


CONVENTION SPEECHES 
PRINTED 


At the request of many advisers, this issue contains several out- 
standing speeches given at the annual Convention last March, so 
that staffs of publications might have a more permanent record 
Some have already 
been printed in the last two issues and others will follow during 
the next few months. 


of at least some of the Convention events. 
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Keeping Abreast of the Times 


ENERALLY speaking, school pub- 
lications should reflect the life of 
the school, unless the publication 

is distinctly a literary magazine or has some 
such definite objective. We have plenty of 
examples of successful publications with a 
similar purpose such as Life magazine which 
That 


illustrative treatment and color are very nec- 


reflects the life of the present time. 


essary for accomplishing this purpose; that 
the effectiveness of pictures is desirable has 
also been demonstrated in other publication 
fields. It is very noticeable that there are 
few magazines today without any illustra- 


tions. 


There is also a splendid demonstration 
right here at Columbia at the University 
Library of Office of War Information 
(OWI) printing which appeared in publi- 
leaflet, poster 
throughout the world. 


cation, and other forms 
The principal re- 
quirement of this printing, of course, was 
Results 

You 


will notice here also that pictures and 


its effectiveness in the war effort. 
only were taken into consideration. 


other illustrative treatment in large dra- 
matic size were relied upon to accomplish 
this purpose. Incidentally, it is fitting to 
point out here that in the announcement 
of this showing, reference was made to the 
fact that in the New York region “offset 
presses were so busy with long runs of 
private and Government printing that it 


(OWI) fell back for the mo:t part upon 


letterpress.” 


en most school publica- 


tions were distinctly a literary effort 


to show only the writing ability of the pu- 
pils and their creative ability in the line of 
poetry or prose. The content of the-e pub- 
lications showed the results of the school 
training as well as of the individual stu- 
dent’s ability. The trend today in school 
publications has changed. As mentioned in 
my opening remarks, the purpose is to re- 
flect the life of the school. Today we must 
cover all pha-es of this life. This means 
that in addition to what is going on in the 
school, and a demonstration of writing abil- 
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Lithographers National Association, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


ity, we also should show other student ac- 
complishments and activities. We should 
show their art work—if not drawn, photo- 
graphs of what they have produced. Pic- 
tures of people are most interesting to every- 
body. Photographs of the individuals and 
groups who have been active in the school 
life should be used if possible. 

By possible, I, of course, am referring to 
having the money available to reproduce 
photographs and other illustrations in school 
publications. If there is no question of 
money, naturally any printing process can 
be used. However, if the budget is limited, 
it is frequently possible to include quite a 
few halftone photographs as well as 
sketches, cartoons, hand drawings, feature 
headings, all of which are known as line 
illustration, by using the lithographic pro- 
cess, or as known by many, offset litho- 
grophy. The reason is that with this litho- 
graphic process, it is possible to largely 
eliminate the cost of composition by using 
a typewriter operated by the pupils them- 
selves instead of having a printer set the 
type. 
where from $6 to $7.50 a nine by twelve 
Also, with the 
offset process, there is no cost for engrav- 
The halftones 


necessary for reproducing photographs for 


This eliminates an expense of any- 
inch page for composition. 
ings for line illustrations. 


school publication work cost quite a little 
less than photo engraving. 


Y OU can readily see if you study these 
points that in place of getting out a 
publication using no illustrations whatever 
and printing it by the usual methods where 
you have cost of composition, the elimina- 
tion of this composition cost by using the 
offset process would give you sufficient funds 
to pay for quite a large amount of half- 
tone illustrations and any incidental photo- 
stats which might be used in reducing or 
pupils’ 
sketches, etc., in order that they can be 


enlarging the size of various 
brought in scale with the typewritten text. 
Incidentally, you may have noticed on one 
of the bulletin boards of the CSPA exhibit 
a copy of a house organ published by the 


Naval Hospital at Bethesda, Maryland, in 


which the composition was done with one 
of the special typewriters for reproduction 
work and which shows the latest develop- 
ment in typed composition. 

Other minor points concerning produc- 
tion problems may be of interest to you 
since apparently the editors are not fa- 
miliar with what might be called “tricks 
of the trade.” Briefly, here are a few: If 
you have quite a few small photographs, 
these can be assembled by pasting on a 
card and then having a screened Velox 
glossy photograph made of this. This 
screened photograph naturally can be the 
same size or reduced. With the screened 
photographs all you have to do is to cut 
them apart and place in position with your 
typewritten reproduction copy and line il- 
lustrations so that the offset printer will do 
the complete page without any additional 
cost for halftones. 

I notice that few of the school publica- 
tions are using heads for various regular 
departments. These should at least be 
boxed. A splendid example of good treat- 
ment is that of the Stamford Siren. A very 
simple way to get a good effect on heads 
is the use of a shading sheet cut to size 
and pasted on top of your printed or hand- 
drawn heading to get a gray shading effect. 

Another point which aids in getting clear 
typewritten copy for reproduction is to type 
through tissue paper and a clean carbon 
on to your smooth reproduction paper. This 
carbon copy will be clearer than the original 
so that there will be less variation in the 
heaviness of the various letters when re- 
produced by offset. In addition to using 
photostats for enlarging or reducing paste- 
up copy for reproduction, remember that 
an offset negative which is black is a very 
simple way of reproducing a small size box 
for heading or caption or perhaps in get- 
ting an unusual effect on a cartoon or 
simple drawing, since the use of the nega- 
tive will reproduce the subject with white 
lines against a black background. 


OME of the school editors do not seem 


to be familiar with the uce of the 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Poetry of the Month... 


These selections were made by the staff 
of Frankford High Way, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOME TOWN SHEET 


I have read the city dailies and the maga- 
zines of worth, 

And the weekly publications which cover all 
the earth. 

I have wondered at the pictures and other 
things therein, 

At times I paused to reckon where I should 
begin. 

I like their snappy, modern ways, their fancy 
stories too; 

But somehow when I’m lonesome and I’m 
feelin glum and blue, 

I find old friends around me and I fairly 
hear them speak, 

When I read the home-town journal which 
comes to me each week. 


It isn’t much for beauty, and the print is 
sometimes blurred; 

But there’s the news about the folks, and 
the things that have occurred, 

And it tells of how Ben Slocum has cut his 
crop of wheat, 

And it says the harvest apples are mighty 
good and sweet; 

How Deacon Pitkins’ youngest girl has 
gone away to school; 

It hints that nights are bad for corn, be- 
cause they’re rather cool. 

A smile most always curls my lips, and I 
can feel my cheek 

Grow warm, when reading what it says 
about old friends, each week. 


In whispering tones it breathes to me a 
message dear and sad... 
How this or that old triend of mine has 
slipped and turned cut bad. 
Mixed in with sociables and things which 
tell of wholesome fun 
I find the names of those for whom Life’s 
sands have ceased to run. 
And, so I say, and have no fears that you 
will disagree, 
The greatest source of news on earth for 
common folks like me 
Is when I greet old friends anew, and with 
them sit and speak, 
As I read the home-town paper which comes 
to me each week. 
Xavier 
Xavier High School 
New York, N. Y. 


RIVER 
River, you are cool and clear; 
Would you mind if I should linger here, 
Where willow trees are bending near 
You, beautiful river; 
Where shades of green are blending near 
You, beautiful rivert 


River, I can hear your song 
As you slowly roll along— 
Always right where you belong, 
You beautiful river; 

Made to serve a busy throng, 
You, beautiful river. 


River, calm you want to be 
And flow in slow tranauility, 
Yet you must carry ships to sea, 
You beautiful river; 
Must work without reward or fee, 
You, beautiful river. 
Pioneer Chatterer 
East Bank High School 
East Bank, W. Va. 
y + ¢ 
SMILES 
Have you ever noticed smiles 
In your daily walk of life? 
Do you ever read the man 
In his smile of joy or strife? 
There’s a difference in a child’s 
And a grown-up’s smile, you know, 
Or have you ever noticed, 
In your rush of “come and go”? 


Have you ever noticed smiles 
In your daily walk of life? 
There’s love and tender meaning 
In the smile of man and wife. 
There are smiles of pity, wonder .. . 
There are smiles for friend and foe, 
Or have you ever noticed, 
In your rush of “come and go”? 
The Wag 
Routh College High School 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
y Fg 
OUR TOWN WEARS DINNER 
FROCKS 
At night our town wears a rich black velvet 
frock 
With street light sequins at the end of each 


block, 


And a smudge of tinier ones in between. 
At her waist she winds a neon-studded belt, 
And her feet are shod in blackest felt. 


On her majestic head sits a factory-lighted 
crown. 
But earth man, I see you frown. 
You strain your eyes, and yet you cannot 
see? 
Well, perhaps not. You are probably one 
of the nine in ten 
Who cannot see above the factory’s din. 
The Maverick 
Northern Oklahoma Junior College 
Tonkawa, Okla. 


7 tT #F# 
PROCRASTINATION 
Not now, 
Don’t think about it now 
While suns are warm and green 
Is bright upon the trees .. . 
There will be time later in the year 
When days are cold and leaves have all 
turned sere... 
Then, late some cold clear 
Night, take fear 
From out its hiding place for one last 
look 
Before you close the book 
And put the thought away .. . 
Los Angeles Collegian 
Los Angeles City College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
, ere 
SNOW IN THE NIGHT 
Snow is one of nature’s lovely things. 
It clings 
To everything it falls upon, 
The trees and their bare branches. 
And on the dead lawn 
It falls silently. 


Snow is clean and pure and bright. 
When the soft fleecy flakes 
Come tumbling down in the night 
One after another 
They blanket the earth snugly. 
St. Joseph’s High School 
Nelson, B. C., Canada 


YEARBOOK CONTEST 
AWARDS ANNOUNCED 
In 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW 
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Sammy Kaye Announces $1300 Poetry Contest 


NATIONAL amateur poetry con- 


test with more than $1300 in cash 


A 


Sammy Kaye, orchestra leader. 


prizes is being sponsored by 
The first 
prize will be $500, second prize, $300; third 
prize, $100, and there will be twenty other 
prizes of $25 each. 


The contest starts October 1 and will 
close on February 27, a date selected be- 
cause it happens to be the anniversary of 
the birth of one of America’s greatest poets, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


HE winning poems will be read by 
Sammy Kaye on his “Sunday Sere- 
nade” program, which is heard Sundays at 
1:30 P. M., EST, and will be published in 


Sammy Kaye 


Addresses CSPA Convention 


the 1947 edition of his “Sunday Serenade 
Book of Poetry.” 


In announcing the contest, Sammy Kaye 
stated: 

“Writing poetry is one of the fine arts 
and should be encouraged as much as pos- 
sible. We are particularly interested in re- 
ceiving entries from college and high school 
students, as some of the finest poetry 
We are 
hoping that this contest will uncover poets 


emanates from those sources. 


who will thus be inspired to continue writ- 
ing and achieve fame in this field.” 


Entries should be mailed to Sammy Kaye, 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Elementary Paper As Reading Program Aid 


O™ of the main aims in the teaching 
of reading is the recreational side 
that permanent interests in reading may re- 
sult. The school should plan to meet this 
aim as effectively and completely as possible. 
literature indicates 
that more progressive lessons in reading em- 
ploy projects, activities, or work units, 
rather in terms of fragments of subject 
matter to be learned. The school news- 
paper lends itself to these techniques. It 
can serve as an ideal project in a reading 


Recent educational 


lesson. The following considerations may 
sufficiently be illustrative: 


I. The School Newspaper Stimulates 
Recreatory Reading 


The school newspaper can be the savor in 
pupil’s recreatory reading. The very con- 
tent is of immediate pupil interest because 
it discusses the various aspects of school life 
with which the pupil is so vitally associated. 
He reads avidly about his room, his friends, 
and the activities of his school. His inter- 
est is genuine and profoundly satisfying be- 
cause it is motivated by the environment in 
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Superintendent, District 8 
Chicago, Ill., Public Schools 


which the pupil lives and works—his school. 
Teachers should capitalize on this inherent 
response. It is a potent agent on which to 
build future reading interests. To the ex- 
tent that school newspaper is used in the 
reading lessons to that extent it becomes an 
exceedingly useful device in motivating 
recreatory reading. 


II. The School Newspaper Presents An 


Opportunity for Organized Expression 
of Thought 


Into the planning and writing of the 
school newspaper, a great deal of applica- 
tion of reading mechanics is necessary. One 
of these is ability to express correctly, briefly, 
and convincingly the writer’s impressions. 
This involves utility of what has been 
learned in vocabulary development, outlin- 
ing and application of its techniques, sen- 
tence structure, and development of the 
central idea. In effective reading three es- 
sential factors are exceedingly important. 
They are: To get clear impressions from 
materials read, to organize these impres- 
sions, and to draw clear generalizations 


from impressions learned. These transfer 
into writing of an effective school paper 
article. In this respect we see a transfer 


of training from reading to writing. 


III. The Newspaper Habituates Good 
Language Usage 


Out of the reading experiences, the pupil 
should develop effective language usage. 
The school newspaper as a medium of ex- 
pression presents an opportunity to habit- 
uate the pupil in the use of good language. 
Those that read it learn from it concomit- 
antly, and those who write it, learn by do- 
ing and apply the techniques learned in 
reading. Thus, it reaches many pupils and 
certainly many parents. In this manner 
the newspaper becomes a source of reading 
materials of the better type. It presents 
excellent organized thinking in the best 
constructed language on the various grade 
levels of the elementary school. Frequently, 
its pattern of expression is transferred to 
pupil language habits. Thereby, this is the 
service it renders to the reading and oral 
expression. 





Editorials .. . Choice of the Month 


The editorials in this month’s selection 
were chosen from a large number of publi- 
cations received in the CSPA office. 


JOURNALIST DIPLOMATS 


“Journalist diplomats” is a new phrase 
that may become very important in the fu- 
ture. In government circles there is a grow- 
ing belief that some of the best men to 
interpret American life to peoples of for- 
eign countries—and it is important that they 
get to know and trust us—are the top- 
quality newspaper men of this country. 
These men, trained as they are in observing 
life and in expressing themselves articulate- 
ly, would be the best representatives that 
could be sent. At the same time they 
taught others about us they would be learn- 
ing about the people they were teaching and 
would thus be equipped on their return to 
this country to broaden our understanding 
of those who have learned to understand us. 


Actually this type of journalistic diplom- 
acy has been going on for some time and 
is going on now right here in the Traveller. 
Through the medium of this paper Strat- 
ford is presented to the outside world. As 
our journalists make the pages of our paper 
come alive with our hopes, ideas and activi- 
ties, it is not only Stratford that is repre- 
sented to the world but the hopes, ideas 


and activities of youth everywhere in Amer- 


ica. 
Stratford Traveller 
Stratford College 
Danville, Va. 


oy ee 
FACTS NEEDED -- NOW 


Now the time has come for us, the mod- 
ern generation, to become aware of the his- 
tory being made right before our eyes. This 
is the period in our lives when it is im- 
perative that we be well informed on all the 
facts. How can we expect to hold the fu- 
ture in our palms if we don’t have the tools 
of knowledge in our minds? Events are 
taking place too rapidly for us not to be 
up to the minute on everything. 

Informed minds would not be open to 
race hatred, religious intolerance, or detri- 
mental propaganda about other nations. 
Trouble makers would not be able to inbed 
in us any evil, because cur knowledge would 
make us immune. 

The best policy is to always know what 


we are talking about. Lies are too easily 


Eight 


spread and believed. Once on the move, 
they travel fast and furiously, not caring 
Nor is it 
an easy task to counteract a rumor once 


who they hurt on their way. 
begun. If we take advantage of books, 
magazines, newspapers, radios, and movies, 
and always have an open mind, no one has 
With 


knowledge and facts we can face the prob- 


to fear the future in store for us. 


lems of the future. 
Black and Gold 
Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
ra ee 
“RECORD” IS OPPORTUNITY 
TOO OFTEN DISREGARDED 


The clearest indication of a democratic, 
free nation is the extent of self-expression 
in the land; the man who dares not ex- 
press himself, cannot express himself, or 
will not express himself is not a free man; 
he is bound by chains of fear, ignorance, 
or laziness. The future of the nation lies 
in the hopes and thoughts of the people; 
their dreams and plans affect the destiny 
of their country. Far too many persons 
never enjoy the freedom of self-expression, 
never tell their hopes, never relate their 


dreams, never voice their thoughts. 


Many Americans to whom the precious 
heritage of self-expression has been be- 
queathed do not realize how expensive a 
privilege they throw thoughtlessly away. 
The Record offers students an opportunity 
to develop their creative writing ability, an 
opportunity which too often knocks vainly. 
When you are asked to write for The Rec- 
ord, be glad of the opportunity, for it is 
one of the outlets of self-expression which 
form the heart-beat of America. 

Sentinel 
Barre High School 
Barre, Vt. 


re is 
ABOUT CHEATING 


Cheating has lately come to be quite “the 
thing.” Instead of doing his own home- 
work, the modern student is apt to take 
advantage of his more old-fashioned neigh- 
bor and copy his. It’s so much easier, and 
besides this enables him to go out the 
night before. The same thing applies in 
a test. By “cheat sheets” and other in- 
genious devices, a good grade is fairly easy 
to get, without much eftort. 


Of course, now and then there is a slip- 


up. The teacher can make things pretty 
embarrassing, too. Isn’t it better to do 
things the honest way? It doesn’t really 
take much more time, and you do feel 
better when the grade is yours. 


The other stu- 


dents don’t think much of a cheater, re- 


Here’s another point: 
gardless of how they may act. One who 
habitually copies another’s work soon makes 
himself pretty unpopular, so make your own 
grade. You'll like it better. Yes, really. 

Scribe News 
Oakland Technical High School 
Oakland, Calif. 


STUDENTS—LET'S KEEP 
INFORMED 

There are events happening in the world 
today which are of great importance to the 
future life of most students in high school. 

Sessions and conferences being held to 
get the opinions of well-known military lead- 
ers as to whether or not the compulsory 
military training law should be extended; 
tests being made of the atom bomb; the 
UNO meetings and decisions reached as a 
result; and the presidential election of 1948 
are a few of the more outstanding events 
of the hour that are bound to affect the 
social and political life of students. 

Yet it is quite evident that a majority 
of us are not informed and show little in- 
terest in what is happening. We feel we 
should be informed only about social events 
and outcomes of athletic contests—oblivious 
of the occurrences that will determine the 
type of world we will enter upon graduation. 

We should realize that it is our responsi- 
bility to ourselves and our country to read 
and hold discussions on present-day affairs 
and happenings—no one can really live if 
he does not know, understand and discuss 
the events of the hour and how they will 
affect the future of the world. 

Sentinel 
Barre High School 
Barre, Vt. 


Carter at Temple U. 


Joseph C. Carter, formerly adviser of 
The Sentinel, Spaulding High School, 
Barre, Vt., and now instructor in the School 
of Journalism at Syracuse University, has 
accepted an appointment as assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism in the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, effective in Sep- 


tember. 
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The Art of Book Reviewing 


By MRS. MARION SORISI 
Bedford Junior High School 


Westvort, Conn. 


WEEK after the Columbia Schol- 

astic Press Association invited me 

to speak at convention on “The 
Art of Book Reviewing”, an article appear- 
ed in the The Scholastic Editor, entitled 
“What Is A Book Review?” written by 
John E. Drewry, dean of the School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia. 

With an expert in the field giving you 
first-hand information “after years of ex- 
perience as a book reviewer and teacher of 
that subject”, the following will be the 
words of an adviser of a school magazine 
and newspaper, and a novice at the particu- 
lar art form under discussion. 

At the outset, let us explain the title of 
this talk. Just as in book reviewing one 
must be sure that the author and reader 
understand the terms, so we'll clarify the 
The word “art” 


indicates that this is going to be a “prac- 


words used in the title. 


tical” talk on “how to do something.” 
“Book” is defined by Webster as “a writ- 
ten or printed narrative or record”—in this 
case it’s the “something” which we are go- 
ing to review. “Reviewing” has been best 
described by Llewellyn Jones in “How to 
Criticize Books.” He states that “if you 
read a book and write a summary of its 
contents, telling the ground it covers, pos- 
sibly noting the style, you have written a 
review of the book. You have, that is, 
informed the possible reader as to what 
is in the book. You have done a job of 
reporting. And, like the reporter, you have 
kept yourself out of the story. If, on the 
other hand, you talk about the book in 
terms of your own point of view, if you 
say whether you think the book is a good 
one or a bad one, giving your reasons for 


so stating, you are writing a criticism.” 


HO is to do the reviewing? He is a 

specialized reporter who is concerned 
with the author, the book and the audience 
who will read the review. No matter what 
his specialty, he is first of all a newspaper 
teporter interested in getting his story ac- 
curately, interestingly and carefully. As a 


book reviewer, there are several subjects 
which he may handle. They may be new 
books on fiction, drama, poetry, and non- 
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fiction including first editions, revisions, and 
limited editions; monographs, pamphlets, 
issues of magazines or important articles in 
magazines. 

What preparation should he have before 
he starts his work? First of all, it would 
be well to select types of reviews and an- 
alyze them. Some reviews are merely a list- 
ing of titles, such as may be found at the 
end of the “March of Books” of The 
School Press Review.” This includes the 
title, author, publisher and number of pages. 
The “short notice”, “short announcement” 
or “tabloid review”, as it is frequently 
called, is the type of review more often 
found in magazines or newspapers with 
space at a premium. It often appears at 
the beginning of a reviewing page, with a 
sentence or two of comment on each book. 
Smart or sophisticated magazines prefer the 
“short notice”, which lends itself to the 
use of epigrams. It serves as well for giv- 
ing adverse criticism of the work. The re- 
view may be a simple report, an advance 
story, a summary of the personal reaction 
of the writer with no effort to pass or de- 
fend a judgment, or one which determines 
the essential value of a book and gives 
an intelligent appreciation of it. 


it will be dis- 


are similar in 


Upon analyzing reviews, 
covered that most of them 
structure to the short story. S. Stevenson 
Smith, in his book “The Craft of the 
Critic”, states that a review “must begin 
in the middle, arrest the attention from the 
start, move rapidly to a climax and end with 
It is necessarily short 
One who has 
the knack of short story writing will find 


a prepared effect. 
so it must be condensed.” 


that he has a helpful background to start 
book reviewing. 

A further study of specimen reviews 
leads one to observe that most of them are 
written in the third person and that the 
emphasis is usually on the work under con- 
sideration, not on one’s personal reaction. 


W 


ert L. Duffus, who is a reviewer for the 
New York Times Book Section, to ask him 
how he goes about carrying out his task 


HEN I was given this assignment, 
I took the liberty of contacting Rob- 


of reporting on books. His advice is simi- 
lar to that given by other professionals in 
the field: “Read the book, and do so care- 
fully. 
go along. If not, get about thirty or forty 
pieces of paper so that you may slip them 
between the pages that have striking or 
significant information. These marked pages 


will assist you later in going over the high- 


If you can, mark the copy as you 


spots and in furnishing pertinent and vital 
excerpts with which to strengthen the re- 
view. Writing a review is like writing a 
newspaper story. You must get the reader 
interested from the first paragraph. Select 
the most striking point—a new book by an 
old author, a new theme, a book by a new 
And re- 


member that it is important to give the 


author—and play up that fact. 


reader a single impression—the theme of 


the book. 


“Study the Book Section of The New 
York Times, the Herald Tribune, or daily 
reviews in the papers for ideas. Lewis Gan- 
nett is an excellent exponent of the art of 
book reviewing.” 


Mr. Duffus suggested that the students 
“should write about a book just as they’d 


The nat- 
ural approach is the best. The best form 


talk about it to their friends.” 


is the simple one, that using simple words. 
“Know your audience,” he advised, “and 
write for it.” 


Professional reviewers who handle novels 
for a livelihood can discover a great deal 
from the title page and the table of con- 
tents. These, together with the subtitle, 
preface and introductory remarks by the 
author, serve them adequately in revealing 
enough of what the book is about. Arnold 
Bennett, an expert book reviewer who wrote 
over half a million words a year, admitted 
that he read through one book in fifty, 
but he also added that he had “an omniver- 
(2) a sound 


taste in literature, and (3) an invaluable, 


ous and tenacious memory, 


despicable, disingenuous journalistic faculty 
of seeming to know much more than one 
knews.” However, it is necessary for the 
school reporter to read the book and read 
it carefully, for only then are definite im- 
pressions formed. One reviewer believes 
this to be so important that he recommends 
that “if a book is worth reading, it is worth 


reading three times.” 


A 


knowledge. 


REVIEWER can only criticize books 
in those fields where he has some 
To widen his background he 
should gather historical information con- 
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cerning the author himself, his career and 
Often he will 
find material that will throw further light 


other works of the author. 


on the work, as well as to give it a per- 
sonal note. The best source for this ma- 
terial is the nearest library; encyclopedias, 
The Book Review Digest, The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Who’s Who, 
works by contemporaries in the field, his- 
tories of the time, etc., supply the various 
notes with which to make the review con- 
vincing, as well as to give it a tone of 
authenticity. 


After the reviewer has absorbed and 
mulled over the facts which he is about to 
present, it would be well to write the facts 
in skeleton fashion. Unless he has thought 
out a thing clearly, he cannot write it well. 
A one-sentence digest will serve to sum- 
marize the theme that the original author 
meant to convey. It is this theme that 
lends unity to the review. 

Unusual terms must be explained in sim- 
ple words. As Mr. Duffus said, “The re- 
viewer must judge his readers, start with a 
definite audience in mind and write for 


them.” 


HERE’S a definite form or technique 
to follow. The writer should begin 
with a realistic description of what the book 
is about, in a manner that will catch the 
reader’s attention. Reviews resemble fea- 
ture articles in this respect. A few samples 


will illustrate the point: 


(1) There was treason in Kansas forty-five 
years ago, yes, even through Emporia 
itself the Fifth Column wound its ser- 
pentine tail. 


Once upon a time, when you heard a 
joke (rare thing), you laughed. To- 
day, when you hear a joke, you analyze 
it. Not only do you analyze it, you 
even diagram it. And for your hand- 
book of joke analysis, you use Max 
Eastman’s “Enjoyment of Laughter.” 
When Mary Beard starts after you, 
you'd better give up. 
Mr. Pimmey was a fat little ghost no- 
body took seriously. 

(5) War narratives nearly always assume 
a similar pattern, etc. 

In the body of the review, the writer 
should state the central theme of the book, 
commenting briefly on its principal char- 
acters and on its contents. He should vary 
the use of direct quotations or references 


to prove his point and make clear the na- 
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ture of the work. He should use meaning- 
ful words to create a definite impression 
Enough details must be given to stimulate 
interest, but the reviewer must not give 
away the story. Personal angles concern- 
ing the author or the book itself, if war- 


ranted, add interest to the review. 

In ending the review, the well-rounded 
conclusion should strike a note of finality. 
Examples of conclusions taken at random 
from current newspapers follow: 

(1) Her splendid, admirably documented 
work should be a milestone in our 
knowledge of women through the ages. 
The story ends on a note of spiritual 
triumph shared by the Roman soldier 
in his cell. 

(3) Highbrows may scorn it, but it 
does fill a need. It is a good example 
of what used to be called light sum- 
mer reading. 

Mr. Groth is the Ernie Pyle of artist- 
correspondents. 


EWS stories carry headlines, and so 
The title should be ar- 


resting, give a true notion of the book, and 


do reviews. 


perhaps indicate the point of view taken. 
It should be clever, suggest action and 
stimulate interest. 

The style of arrangement, including the 
title of the book, name of the author and 
other publication data, is left to the edito- 
Once a style is 
adopted, all contributions to the book de- 
partment should comply exactly with the 


rial policy of the paper. 


established usage. 

One more point—the length of the re- 
view. Most of them are about one double- 
spaced, typewritten page in length. Oc- 
Out- 
standing reviews rarely go beyond four 
pages. 

For those who are interested, there are 


casionally they run to two pages. 


many books which will assist the reviewer. 
The Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, in its Journalism Syllabus, has 
a list of some thirty-two titles. Others 
which may be added are The Art of Read- 
ing by A. R. Orage, How to Read a Book, 
by Mortimer Adler, and Book Reviewing by 
John Drewry. 


The Rumsonian, literary magazine of the 
Rumson High School, Rumson, N. J., was 
awarded second place, not third, in the 1946 
CSPA Contest, as announced in the April 


Review. 


Radio and the School Press 
(Continued from Page 3) 


programs of a cultural nature free of 
charge. Many schools have already capi- 
talized on this score. The high schools of 
the Pittsburgh school system have conduct. 
ed for more than a year a weekly program 
of news covering the chief educational, so- 
cial, and athletic activities of the district 
schools. St. Vincent Preparatory School at 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, conducted a weekly 
round table evaluating school publications 
of Western Pennsylvania. The success of 
each of these programs has led to a demand 
for their continuation in the future and sta- 
tion managers are quick to cooperate in put- 
ting on programs which are able to com- 
mand an audience. 

Thirdly—Even if at present there seems 
to be little possibility of arranging for ac- 
Educa- 
tional use of Frequency Modulation or FM 
“What’s FM?” 
you ask. Any high school radio “bug” will 
tell you that FM is a relatively new devel- 


tual broadcasting, don’t give up. 


is just around the corner. 


opment in radio which differs from regular 
radio or Amplitude Modulation in that it 
is, among other things, virtually static free. 
The radio advertisements we read in every 
magazine or newspaper are shouting to the 
rooftops that FM is being incorporated into 
all the receiving sets now being manufac- 
tured. 


QW does this tie in with Radio and 

the School Press? Here’s how. The 
Federal Communications Commission has 
decided to promote the widespread use of 
radio as a means of education and has al- 
lotted to this purpose about twenty broad- 
casting frequencies in FM. Briefly this 
means that once the program has been set 
into motion, schools throughout the country 
will find radio time on their hands. If they 
make good use of it, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission will permanently allot 
these channels of FM to educational radio. 
If the 


schools can demonstrate that they are ca- 


And that’s where we come in. 


pable of producing high class programs 
which radio listeners will want to hear, the 
future of educational radio is secure. 
School journalists all over the nation can 
do as much for radio journalism as they 
have done for the school press during the 
past three decades of its phenomenal 
growth. But they will have to work hard 
and prepare well in order to measure up 
to the high standards which are and will 


be expected of them. 
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Looking Ahead with the Elementary Press 
Associaton of Chicago 


By ELIZABETH L. SHEFFIELD 


LTHOUGH the school newspaper 

situation in Chicago today does not 
seem bright, the Elementary Press Associa- 
tion of Chicago is looking ahead to better 
days when postwar activities resume their 
normal course. 

Paper shortage, printers’ strikes, and help 
shortage have been instrumental in lack of 
newspaper publications in the Chicago 
The will-to-do is still alive and 
there will be school newspapers when handi- 


schools. 


caps are removed. Not only will former 
publications be revived, but new ones will 
Educators are realiz- 
ing the value of these publicity channels. 
The Elementary Press has done well to 
maintain its existence during the war period. 
Transportation difficulties prevented the 
continuation of regularly scheduled meet- 
ings. 


come into existence. 


Thus the organization functioned 


when the importance tecessitated a meet- 
ing. 


HREE outstanding annual functions 

of the association were carried through, 

thus keeping their public aware that the 

organization existed and promoted its pur- 
poseful activities. 

The membership tea is held in the fall 

of each year, thus enabling sponsors and 

their friends to keep their contacts. Former 


Adviser Kominski Ace 
Chicago, Ill. 


sponsors who retained their interest in the 
association and Board of Education mem- 
bers who consider the school newspapers a 
worthwhile school activity, made their ap- 
pearance at these teas. The teas spread a 
cheerful atmosphere amid war and work-a- 
day surroundings. 

The annual luncheon gives a finale to a 
year of work well done and a hope for a 
restful summer vacation. 

Perhaps the most stabilizing effort of all 
is the annual exhibit which puts on display 
Chicago’s elementary school newspapers. 
Not only are the papers exhibited but also 
examples of layout, makeup, and _proce- 
dures. As the exhibit is held in the first 
floor lobby of the Chicago Public Library, 
The guest book 
shows some interesting comments by those 
who stopped to look. These exhibits started 
the first year of the organization and have 


there are many visitors. 


continued each spring for ten years. 


HE newspapers that have been able to 

survive, are those whose publishers 
continue to print the school paper—that is 
the printed and planographed editions. 
Many printers had to discontinue some of 
their work on account of help shortage, and 
eliminated that which they considered least 
important. Thus few houses are publishing 


school newspapers today. Printers who have 
published both elementary and high school 
papers for years have had to stop handling 
these publications. 

Today the situation in Chicago is pre- 
carious—as far as the school newspapers are 
concerned. Even the mimeograph finds it- 
self on the sideline as the large amount of 
paper required for each issue is not forth- 
coming from the Board of Education nor 
is it possible to purchase such quantities. 

Those papers being published today are 
paying twice the prices paid six years ago 
for the publication. To charge the children 
more is not a practical idea; thus the col- 
lections are below the output of cash. Only 
salvage paper comes to the rescue and saves 
the school newspaper trom bankruptcy. 

Nevertheless the present picture does not 
thwart the outlook for the future and the 
Elementary Press Association of Chicago is 
planning a future of help and progress as 
soon as the situation shows an opportunity. 
Then there will be a bigger and better as- 
sociation for new sponsors to come to for 
assistance. There is opportunity for great 
accomplishment for the Elementary Press 
and during this period of seeming inertia, 
it is laying the foundation for a more suc- 
cessful decade ahead. 


Junior Journalism Aids the Child to Read 


UPILS throughout the school write 

poems, news stories, articles, and edi- 
torials for the Kozminski Ace, the school 
newspaper of the Kozminski Elementary 
School in Chicago. This material is copy- 
tead and edited. The corrected copy is 
typed and sent to the printers. When the 
galley proofs arrive from the printers, each 
child has an opportunity to read this proof 
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Adviser, Kominski Ace 

Chicago, Ill. 
and to make corrections. This procedure 
comprises reading, spelling, English, and 
journalism. 

When children have a definite aim, bet- 
ter results are attained. Pupils work to- 
ward the goal with anticipation. Thus the 
elementary school newspaper is one of the 
most desired school activities within the stu- 
dents’ environment. Each piece of work in 


connection with the school newspaper is di- 
rected toward a goal, a goal which every 
human being desires—seeing his name or 
his work in print. It gives a never-ending 
thrill, even to those whose names have made 
the headlines over and over. 

Except for a few assignments, most news 
stories and editorials are written by the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Books Versus Boobytraps 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Professor in Journalism 


Syracuse University 


If so, 


where can one find a beachhead or a 


S atomic warfare inevitable? 


barricade? Such questions are futile. 
Atomic warfare—and all global boobytraps 
—must be stopped. And books—though 
not the only weapon—are among the best. 

But books are for teen-agers as well as 
adults. Books—living books on living is- 
sues—should be in every staff library, every 
high school library. What’s more, student 
journalists and advisers should see to it that 
they are. 

Some books bulge with bilge. Don’t 
Select instead those which 
have something to say to students and 
It’s the policy of School Press 


Review to provide some help in choosing 


choose them. 
teachers. 


books—and here’s some help now. 
x * * 
What can prevent the suicide of civiliza- 
tion? The machinery of war with the threat 
of atomic bombs? No. The machinery of 


peace with the insistence upon compromise 


formulas? No. Instead we must rely upon 
a public opinion mobilized on a global basis 
to fight war and those who make war. 
How can this be done? The Commission 
on Freedom of the Press presents its spe- 
cific proposals in “Peoples Speaking to 
Peoples.” 


Significant and provocative, these 
proposals outline specific steps needed to 
guarantee the free flow of truth across na- 
tional boundaries. 

Few will question the “ends”, but many 
may debate the “means.” Some will not 
approve the merger of American cable and 
Most will wel- 
come removal of political barriers to news 


radiotelegraph companies. 


transmission and will recognize the need for 
better news interpretation. 

This report is important. It is so impor- 
tant that it should be read by every high 
school teacher of journalism, English, or 
social science. They in turn should discuss 
its major points with their students. 

x * x 

Who makes up your mind, and how is 
it done? Perhaps you have listened to ser- 
mons and lectures and have read editorials 


and advertisements—and you may have 


wondered. Clyde R. Miller has some pro- 


Twelve 


vocative answers in his timely and readable 
book on “The Process of Persuasion.” 

Here he examines the laws of persuasion. 
He notes the methods—the “virtue” device, 
“poison device”, testimonial device, “to- 
gether device.” An experienced analyst of 
public affairs, he presents conclusions inter- 
esting to both consumers and producers of 
persuasion. 

This is an important book on public re- 
lations and human relations. It is simply 
and cogently written. It is so easy to read 
that it even may help the student preparing 
for a debate, writing an editorial, or asking 
his father if he can use the car to take his 
date to the prom. 

x * x 

Public relations is a growing profession. 
This is the view taken in “Public Relations, 
Principles and Procedures.” It provides 
practical guidance on public opinion, the 
counsel, the client, techniques and internal 
public relations. 

Sills and Lesly have not written a startling 
textbook. Still they present a study based 
They note 
professional opportunities in this field, par- 


upon their varied experience. 


ticularly in government and industry. 
* * * 

You may know what you mean, but do 
others? If not—whether you’re a student 
or teacher—read Rudolf Flesch’s “The Art 
of Plain Talk.” 


and you no longer will be able to say that 


Adopt his suggestions, 


nobody understands you. 

Three things make for simple language, 
he says. They are “short sentences, few 
afhxes, and many personal references.” But 
he does more than generalize. He shows— 
as many textbooks do not—just how to 
make yourself understood. 

Newspapermen—amateur or professional 
—can learn much about readability in this 
book. News stories need not begin with 
“kitchen sink” leads. 


be stodgy and cumbersone. 


Editorials need not 
They can be 
readable—and read! 

“The Art of Plain Talk” offers no magic 
formula. Instead it gives definite instruc- 
tions on how to appraise what you say or 


Few books published this year are 


write. 


so helpful as this one for those who want 
to put their ideas across. 
x ok x 
Time marches on—and so does the news. 
Sometimes it’s necessary to review what's 
happened before looking ahead. Both As- 
sociated Press and International News Serv- 
ice have published notable yearbooks cover- 
ing the news of 1945. 
“The Associated Press News Annual” re- 
This chrono- 


logical account is supplemented by a dis- 


views each month of 1945. 


cussion of the background and illustrated 
with excellent pictures. It concludes with 
the outlook for 1946. 

“It Happened in 1945” is a collection 
of the best news stories and news pictures 
of INS. Like the AP yearbook, it has an 
index. It also covers the news of 1945 
and should be a good source book. 

Vivid and colorful reporting of AP cor- 
respondents in World War II is presented 
in “Reporting to Remember.” Here are 
news stories that stir the imagination and 
touch the heart. They show how Louis F. 
Lochner, Larry Allen, Daniel DeLuce, Wes 
Gallagher, Hal Boyle, Vern Haugland, and 


dozens of others gathered news in wartime. 
* oO 


World War III may start in the Near 
East. Here Europe’s Jews seek a homeland, 
but Arabs oppose them. Here Great Brit- 
ain hopes to maintain its lifeline to India, 
but Russia looks hungrily at the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Millions of Jews 
World War II. Others were tortured, 
their property Yet many were 
heroes in the armies of the United Na- 
tions, although few Arabs volunteered. 


were butchered in 


stolen. 


Examining all aspects of this problem, 
Gervasi concludes that the Jews should be 
allowed to enter Palestine in large numbers. 


Books reviewed in this issue: 

PEOPLES SPEAKING TO PEOPLES. By 
Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. $2. 122 pp. 

THE PROCESS OF PERSUASION. By 
Clyde R. Miller. New York: Crown Publishers. 
$2. 234 pp. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS, PRINCIPLES AND 
PROCEDURES. By Theodore R. Sills and 
Philip Lesly. Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc. 
321 pp. 

THE ART OF PLAIN TALK. By Rudolf 
Flesch. New York: Harper. $2.50. 212 pp. 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS AN- 
NUAL: 1945. Edited by Russell Landstrom. 
New York: Rinehart & Company. $4. 565 pp. 

IT HAPPENED IN 1945. Edited by Clark 
Kinnaird. New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
$3.50. 464 pp. 

REPORTING TO REMEMBER. New York: 
Asseciated Press. 72 pp. 

TO WHOM PALESTINE. By Frank Ger- 
vasi. New York: D. Appleton-Century. $3. 
313 pp. 
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Teen-Ager Looks at the Paper of Tomorrow 
Or Pack the Paper with Pep 


AILY teen-agers tell me what they 
want. Sometimes they even write 

me—and in no uncertain terms. 
They want a peppy paper, vivid pictorial 
phrasing, clear informal style, chatty news, 
bits about themselves, a comic strip, success 
stories, not too much about the teachers, 
students’ names all spelled right, funny 
school happenings, personality sketches, and 
action pictures. 

The primary curiosity of human beings 
in regards to movement, action, and color is 
so great that no reporter should fail to take 
notice of it. Gay youngsters piling into 
the rumble seats of jalopies and chugging 
away stir the imagination. Where are they 
going? What are they doing? What are 
they thinking about? Action kindles in- 
terest. 

Get plenty of action into your stories. 
If a girl has had a ride in a plane, let 
her tell about it in the first person. To 
suggest action, move rapidly from one idea 
to another. Tell it swiftly using action 
verbs, for they are a powerful help in get- 
ting impressions. 

Color Fascinates 

Human beings are also impressed by 
Like movement, color is a break in 
monotony. 


color. 
Quiet colors of earth, green 
grass, and white clouds, are all common- 
place. But let something bright flit into 
the picture, and it gets all the attention. 
One day a black squirrel, a cardinal, and 
a bluejay all landed in the evergreen out- 
side my window and guests let out an ex- 
cited “Oh!” 

Therefore achieve a colorful style. You 
cannot color the news but you can employ 
colorful writing. Lift words into newer, 
more striking settings. Words are pris- 
matic bits, old as the Pharoahs filled with 
the age-long life of the race. 

Each new word introduced into the Eng- 
lish language changes the meaning of all 
the rest. For example, a pedestrian used 
to be one who walked. But since the in- 
troduction of the word automobile, a pe- 


destrian is no longer one who walks but 
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one who runs and jumps! Placing words 
in different settings changes their connota- 
tion, too. For example note your reactions 
change when I say black licorice, black 
velvet, black death, black casket! 
The Why of Sports 

People are also fascinated by combat and 
struggle. This is why sports writing has 
its attractions. Today more people par- 
ticipate in sports than ever before. Be- 
ginners should start training by reading the 
best in sports writing. It is fluent, color- 
ful, vigorous, and emphasizes a more en- 
tertaining style than any other page except 
the editorial page. 

Writers who wish to be light and en- 
tertaining must develop originality of ex- 
pression, make new and different applica- 
tion of phrases, use imagination, employ 
humor wisely, and avoid verbal rubbish. 

Good papers will carry a column or two 
of comments. Write them in the first per- 
son, or in straight news style, or in the 
editorial style. What style the writer uses, 
depends on his readers’ interest not the 
writers’ egotism. Let the column also carry 
a picture of the author and his name. 

Players are the real factors. Humanize 
them. Personal acquaintance with players 
adds interesting touches to news stories or 
features. Watch careers of outstanding 
sports figures. Ask yourself: Where did 
he come from? Where has he been? What 
has he done? What are the striking ele- 
ments of his personality? 

Subordinate slang, for slang is out of 
style in the paper of tomorrow. Be your- 
self—fairly entertaining, slightly humorous, 
but exact. 

Features 

Features, too, will play a greater part in 
the paper of the future. They go back to 
the origin of ballads which were spoken 
features and carried the news of the day. 
Ballads were the newspapers of the 14th 
and 15th centuries. You can always keep 
a folder of features at hand to use where 
ever space permits. Although the time ele- 
ment is subordinate, it cannot always be 


disregarded. 

Features demand enthusiasm. They can- 
not be dull or prosaic; skill is more impor- 
tant than the facts themselves. Take life 
humorously; write in a swift sprightly style 
and build up to a powerful climax or sur- 
prise ending. Bag your subject, then make 
it live! See through it, around it; bring 
into relief the high spots, and sense the 
human angles. 

Show a wholesome curiosity about life. 
Bring your imagination into play so that 
every fact and experience will set into mo- 
Move 
Look, 
Inquire into 
incidents and achievements. Ferret out those 
students with unusual hobbies or experi- 
ences. 


tion infinite ripples of association. 
about among all kinds of people. 
listen, talk and take notes. 


On the bus, in the lunch room, at 
the game, in the corridor, in the tardy of- 
fice, on the field, in the bleachers, be a good 
listener. 

Such topics as the following will be of 
interest to high schoolers: 

How the World Looks to You at 16. 

Hidden Corners of This School. 

A Senior Looks Ahead. 

Youth Centers. 

The Teen-age Reading Room. 

Discoveries; Their Significance. 


Unusual Hobbies. 

What’s the Matter With High School? 

What Are 16-Year-Olds Thinking 

About? 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

Interesting Autobiographies. 

Honor Assemblies. 

Fashionable Co-eds. 

A Talk About Jobs. 

Democracy at the Soda Fountain. 

Collecting Fever. 

Freshman Mishaps. 

What Students Eat. 

Passing Fads. 

Don’t Be a Drip. 

Holidayitis. 

There are numerous personal improve- 
ment features in vogue, such as teen-age 
fashions, fads or styles; manners for mod- 
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erns, personality tips, approved customs, 
school traditions, disease control, speech er- 
rors that embarrass, power that springs from 
poise, making a good impression, dare to 
be yourself; boys, high school girls don’t 
like; girls, boys don’t like, a bobby socker’s 
outlook. 
SW’s 

Today the most important of the 5w’s is 
the why. Reporters have to interpret the 
present in light of the past and predict the 
probable outcome of a series of events. 
They must point out the story behind the 
news. One almost needs to be a crystal 
gazer. 

It is no longer a matter of simply re- 
lating the facts, but interpreting the facts. 
For this a reporter will need an over-all 
perspective. The why then must be upper- 
most in mind. 

Tabloids 

Another trend of the papers of tomorrow 
is that towards the tabloid size, or the five 
column paper. It is a more convenient 
size, permits two pages of sports. Even 
city dailies are turning more and more to 
tabloids. 

Streamlining 

Streamlining is not a fad. Its influence 
will be marked in days ahead, for this is 
a streamlined age, a package age. But cer- 
tain crazy fads will be marked for an early 
end. Streamlining means not only different 
heads but shorter, more compact stories. 
Radio bulletins have had an influence here. 
This streamlining cuts things pretty nearly 
to the bone. There will be demands for 
better writing with concrete names, action 
verbs, and adjectives, and adverbs will be 
sparingly used. 

How To Pep-up Paper 

Stimulate imagination, make use of dra- 
matic quality, conversation and refreshing 
vivid expressions. Your imagination can 
illuminate your style. Make your story do 
something to your readers. Bring to your 
writing of tomorrow a passionate enthus- 
iasm and a tremendous energy. Never be 
satisfied to be fluent, to get by. Don’t be 
mediocre, slip-shod, or dull. Your readers 
see through you; they'll label you, too. 

You'll have to burn up if you are going 
to give. You will write reams at high 
pressure and throw them into the waste 
basket. 

After much writing and rewriting, words 
that are you will finally spill out upon the 
sheets and express your personality. So 
write eagerly, rapidly, then revice. 

Write your heads off, all the time, 


Fourteen 


Give it 
all you have in spirit, zest, and enthusiasm. 


whether you feel like it or not. 


Booth Tarkington says, “To write well, 
it is necessary to forget one’s self in one’s 
work.” 

You just have to throw words around 
The first 50,000 will 
be useless; after that you'll have something. 

Study Shakespeare. 


porter. 
gives folks a feeling that they have struck 


like nothing at all. 


He was a great re- 
He appeals to human nature and 


something big and new. 

Also study writers like Booth Tarkington 
for minuteness of observation; John Gals- 
worthy for clearness and sincerity; Chris- 
topher Morley and Sinclair Lewis and oth- 
ers for command of language; Carl Sand- 
burg for his atomic force of simple words, 
propelled into force by great emotion. 

Make use of dramatics for dramatics are 
akin to the circus, in the romantic interest 
they stir. They afford dashing splendor, 
make-believe, and the fun of applause. 

Romantic Interests 

People have definite romantic interests. 
You are thinking of love, but romance is 
more than that! It is interest in the pic- 
turesque, the unusual, the imaginary. 

Things from long ago kindle interest be- 
cause they are romantic, scarcely believable 
and new to a younger generation. Oddity 
is found in the old. 

People in your school have had strange 
romantic experiences. Just the other day 
I came upon a sophomore in my class who 
has been in eight South American countries 
and most of the United States. She is go- 
ing to France this summer and wishes to 
Of German 
parentage, she has ben adopted by a Polish 
couple; her father speaks seven languages. 


enter a French class here. 


In addition to travel, languages, and news- 
writing, she flies and soon will take her 
exam for the Civil Air Patrol. She is good 
for some excellent feature. 

Exceptional experiences provide a great 
field for romantic interests. Strange cus- 
toms and objects from far away are of ro- 
mantic interest, too. 

Cultural Interests 

Then there are the cultural interests. 
Teen-agers are interested in music, drama, 
books, movies, art exhibits, and things which 
their like “Tips for 
Teens”, and “Manners for Moderns.” Let 
students tell whether they consider movies 


improve manners 


uplifting in their influence or otherwise. 
Young people like to air their opinions. 


paper. 
These young folks are tremendously inter- 


Personal interests enliven the 


ested in themselves. Each one is particu- 


larly interested in what happens to him. If 


he wins an art award or a $100 history 


award, he scrambles for the paper to see 
what it says about him. 


Humor 

Humor plays a great part in making 
everything interesting. Americans are noted 
for their sense of humor. Young America’s 
sense of humor seems greater than its sense 
of reverence. 

But humor, like color and action, gives 
How. 


ever, humor must be good natured, kind, 


release from drab realities of life. 


and enjoyable to all. Play up the incongru- 
ous, the boners, the humorous situations 
teachers and students get themselves into. 
Use cartoons, a comic strip of school life, 
and your own bobby-sockers, anecdotes, 
gentle ridicule, and stories with a humor- 
ous twist. 

Much fun in life is derived from blun- 
ders that have no serious consequences but 
are momentarily embarrassing, such as mis- 
taken identity or surprise element. 


Gossip Substitutes 

Instead of a gossip cclumn, or a so-called 
“dirt” column, substitute some decent hu- 
mor. Of course if the gossip column re- 
sembles the sport chatter rather than the 
silly “Who was John with last night?”, it 
is all right. Inside information like sports 
But call it a Chit 


Chat column instead of a gossip column. 


chatter is permissable. 

You can also substitute a news brief 
column composed of short accounts of 
varied activities of many students. This 


But avoid the 


tendency to make it a smear column. Never 


makes a popular column. 


make a student cringe at seeing his name 
in the paper. 

Other good substitutes for gossip columns 
are caricatures; burlesques; confessions; ad- 
ventures; light essays, more or less satirical; 
and anecdotes. 

Today’s high school columnists are the 
great columnists of tomorrow. 

No matter what you write, remember you 
have to care about your work if you wish 
to interest your readers, and you must work 
Write your heads off; hang 
around writers; work for go-getters. Keep 
After you 
have soaked up everything, you can then 


like fury. 
reading and soaking up life. 


develop the quiet reticence all great men 
and women achieve. 


When you are twenty, you take life for 


granted. Bright eyes, shining skin, clear 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Junior Journalism 
(Continued from Page 11) 


class as a whole. Each one is required to 
write his individual manuscript. This gives 
each child training in writing for print. 

These manuscripts are exchanged and 
read to discover mistakes in English, spell- 
ing, and journalism techniques. After this 
checkup the manuscripts are returned to the 
authors, who rewrite them. 

Pupils type these, after which they are 
This 
typewritten copy is sent to the printer and 
returns as galley proofs. 


corrected for typographical errors. 


The galley proofs are numbered at the 
top, then distributed to the pupils for cor- 
rections. The galley proofs are passed from 
one child to another. 

The makeup of the dummy by the news- 
paper staff is done by cutting apart the 
articles in a set of galley proofs and placing 
them in the respective columns. A compre- 
hension of newspaper techniques enables the 
pupils to select the articles for the proper 
columns. 

Page proofs are run off by the printers 
for final corrections. Then the paper comes 
from the press ready for distribution. 

If the pupils discover all of the mistakes 
on the galley proofs the reading ahs been 
thorough and accurate and the results are 
satisfactory. 


Coach or Censor 


By ELLA SENGENBERGER 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


This May issue of The School Press 
Review has some very fine articles. I was 
particularly glad to see the article by Miss 


Lou P. Bunce on the faculty adviser. 


To me too much has been written about 
the adviser as a censor. It is a relief to 
read an article about the adviset as a friend, 
a consultant, and a guide. 

It is just the type of story I’ve wanted 
to write, time and time again, but this one 
is expressed so much better than I could 
have written it. 

There has been entirely too much writ- 
ten about the adviser as a censor. 

Does one ever hear of a high school ath- 
letic team without a coach? Or a senior 
play presented without a coach? Then, 


why should staffs of school publications 


October, 1946 


which represent the school not only to the 
city, but to the country, and perhaps, to 
the world, be permitted to publish their 
newspapers or yearbooks without coaching? 

Perhaps adviser is the wrong word—we 
should be called coaches. For isn’t that our 
task—to coach young people to edit a pub- 
lication worthy of their school and, at the 
same time, to train them to be more ob- 
servant, more accurate, more punctual, bet- 
ter newspaper readers, and thus, better 
citizens? 

How wonderful it would be if we could 
simply say, “Mary, you are appointed edi- 
tor-in-chief,” and immediately Mary would 
be endowed with all the knowledge, the wis- 
dom, the background it takes to edit a 
school paper? 

A publication is the house organ of the 
school. What big business house turns over 
its house organ to inexperienced people? 
And so, high school pupils need an experi- 
enced person to guide them in editing a 
paper. If left to their own devices the 
staff is too likely to turn the paper in to 
a gossip sheet instead of “explaining the 
school in terms of educational unity” as 
Donald Wolf states in his splendid article 
on “Problems of the Assignment Editor.” 





Keeping Abreast 
(Continued from Page 5) 


paper letters which can be pasted up to 
make their heads. Their use is highly de- 
sirable if you cannot afford to have your 
headings set in type and proof pulled, for 
pasting with your typewritten text matter. 

In mentioning some of these “tricks of 
the trade” which may be helpful, please 
realize that these are “bargain basement” 
items used primarily for economy and not 
for getting improved quality. If you have 
the money for the best, buy it; if you can 
afford only the less expensive, not as good 
in quality, use that rather than nothing. 

Keep abreast of the trend in modern pub- 
lication literature. Use every device which 
will make your school publication effective. 
If it is to reflect the life of your school, 
add pictures, photographs, artistic captions, 
cartons, and personalized touches to your 
text matter. If you do this, and it can be 
done on a limited budget by using the litho- 
graphic or offset process, I can assure you 
that when you get out some of the issues 
you have produced and look them over ten 
years from now you will appreciate that 
you did a pretty good job. 
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YEAR BOOK 
COVERS 


In these days of acute shortages, 
acquisition of materials to manufacture 


100,000 additional covers is an accom- 


Phototone offers the Yearbook staff a 
comprehensive line of attractive, color- 
ful covers at prices to come within the 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRY 


PHOTOTONE 
COVER CQO. 


115 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. J. 
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Training Cub Reporters 
(Continued from Page 2) 


the same sort of training, sometimes omit- 
ting the work on the columns. The seniors 
enroll in the regular journalism class which 
gives the requisite instruction. 

The foregoing sketch is not a complete 
picture. The entire organization is exceed- 
ingly plastic and adaptable to the individual. 
For example, we have row a sophomore girl 
who is doing a feature regularly for each 
issue. She has never had any training in 
news writing though she contributed to the 
columns last year. It happens that she has 
a talent for turning out somewhat humor- 
ous sketches about school life. Since good 
feature writers are scarce at Harding, it 
would be a waste to train her as a reporter. 
She is only one of several who have early 
started to specialize. 


LL the sound and fury of training 
leads to one goal—full staff member- 
ship and the proud privilege of wearing a 
Spectator pin. 
the student must have fulfilled one of the 


In order to qualify for it, 


following requirements: 
1. He must have had twenty inches of 


CSPA Aids Can Help Your Publication 


personally written copy appear in the paper. 

2. He must have been retained for a 
full year as an active staff members. 

3. He must have spent, according to the 
time book, seventy-five hours in assistance 
with editorial work (copy reading, headline 
writing or such things.} This requirement 
is largely for juniors and seniors. In addi- 
tion to this he must be recognized as a 
worthy member of the school and com- 
munity. 

The culmination of his training comes 
when he recites the Spectator Pledge which 
admits him to the rights and privileges of 
full staff membership. 


Teen-Ager Looks 
(Continued from Page 14) 


color, a fine skin—you expect to have these 
all your life. When you have your for- 
tune told, you listen with both ears to find 
out whether you are going to marry money 
and travel by air, but it never occurs to you 
to wonder whether you will still have a 
fresh skin at thirty. This is natural, because 
in the twenties the world is so wide and 
full of promise that it is hard to imagine 
anything but a happy ending. 
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COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall 


Sixteen 


Columbia University 


Observe the conversational “you” style 
of beginning, the happy choice of concrete 
details, and the mention of a universal 
belief of youth. 


But as a serious student of feminine for- 
tunes, I assure you that a good complexion 
can do more to bring that happy ending 
than the most curious lines in your palm, 
or, heralding your birth, a skyful of the 
happiest of stars. 


The writer introduces her subject skill. 
fully. 


When you bang away at a streaking mal- 
lard this fall and the shots from your scat- 
tergun keep on going and the duck does 
too, don’t feel foolish. 


It’s all in the game. Probably the duck 
is just a good old-fashioned, home talent 
duck and doesn’t know the fun he has 
missed. And probably you are just a home- 
talent shot. That’s no disgrace either, be- 
cause there are a lot of little pointers in 
duck shooting that will improve your score. 

At the outset the writer suggests a prob- 
able future situation. He visualizes a typi- 
cal duck hunter, and talks to him in a col- 


loquial language. 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK [ge 


More than 16,000 of these useful booklets 
have been sold to date. 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
pencil and just about as handy to use. 

Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall New York 27, N. Y. 


Excellent 


For Class Use 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using 
these pins as rewards for their staffs on the 
satisfactory performance of their work. 


Editors and staff members must secure 
the endorsement of their Advisers before 
these pins can be forwarded. 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling 
silver base because of regulations in effect 
during the war and will be available as long 
as the present supply lasts. 


Seventy-five cents to members 
Write to the CSPA Office 








JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 





A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 
Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 


Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 
Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








Order Several Copies 
For Your Staff 


THE PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE 


by GREENAWALT and HOCHBERGER 


. Serves as a short textbook for reporters and editors of school newspapers. 
. Explains items on which school newspapers are judged. 


. Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 
Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 
Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 


If Yours Is a Magazine 
You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. .. Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 
conducted by the Association. 


. . - Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members—Fifty Cents to Non-Members 


Order from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 








